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The  Modern  Theological  Seminary 

By  President  Ezra  S.  Tipple. 

Drew  Seminary  was  founded  in  1866,  the  year  of  the 
Centennial  of  American  Methodism,  and  a  time  of  educational 
quickening.  It  was  just  about  that  time  that  the  "Children's 
Day"  idea  was  given  form,  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organized,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice  that  the  same  group  of  men  who 
brought  about  this  result  were  among  the  founders  of  Drew 
Seminary.  This,  therefore,  is  our  semi-centennial  year  and  a 
good  time  to  take  account  of  stock,  as  it  were.  The  demands 
upon  theological  schools  have  multiplied  in  recent  years. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  five  professors  and  one  in- 
structor here ;  today  there  are  seventeen  who  are  giving  instruc- 
tion. Then  49  hours  of  instruction  per  week  were  scheduled, 
now  104  hours  per  week,  besides  numerous  hours  of  private 
instruction  and  public  lectures.  When  the  John  B.  Cornell 
Library  was  built  in  1887-8  it  was  estimated  to  have  a  capacity 
of  40,000  volumes.  There  are  now  on  the  shelves  more  than 
129,000  volumes  and  150,000  pamphlets,  the  largest  distinc- 
tively theological  library  in  America,  many  of  the  most  recent 
accessions  being  in  departments  or  upon  subjects  in  which 
there  was  probably  not  a  single  volume  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  New  conditions  have  created  not  only  new  de- 
mands but  new  literatures  as  well. 

Drew  Seminary  was  established  by  friends  of  theological 
education  and  chartered  by  the  legislatures  of  both  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  states  to  train  men  to  preach,  and  this  has 
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been  and  is  still  its  chief  business.  But  it  is  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  there  are  opportunities  for  Christian  leadership  in 
other  realms  of  religious  activity  than  the  pulpit.  Moreover 
adequate  training  for  the  pulpit  must  now  include  courses  of 
study  undreamed  of  two  score  years  ago.  The  times  have  in- 
deed changed.  This  fact  is  everywhere  recognized.  Drew 
Seminary  surely  is  cognizant  of  it,  and  purposes  to  meet  the 
new  demands  in  a  commensurate  manner.  Our  half  century 
of  history  shows  a  worthy  record  of  achievement,  a  record 
in  which  the  Church  may  well  find  satisfaction.  But  to  be 
"shut  up  in  measureless  content,"  to  crown  fifty  years  of  serv- 
ice for  the  Church  without  nothing  more  than  a  puerile,  tawdry 
complacency,  without  any  adequate  challenging  program  for 
the  present  or  the  future,  would  be  a  poor  way  indeed  to  requite 
the  confidence  and  expectation  of  the  Church. 

We  have  asked  a  number  of  our  alumni  to  contribute  to 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  their  views  as  to  the  training 
needed  for  various  fields  of  service  and  activities  of  the  King- 
dom and  invite  a  careful  reading  of  the  important  contri- 
butions. 

The  Demand  on  the  Seminary  for  the 
Training  of  Preachers 

Bishop  William  F.  Anderson,  '87 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  problem  of  the  world's  progress  reduces  itself  in  the 
final  analysis  to  the  problem  of  capable,  efficient  leadership 
which  has  the  power  of  initiative  and  execution.  The  basis  of 
all  true  progress  is  contained  in  the  Divine  ideals  and  the 
administration  of  these  ideals  in  practical  fashion  to  the  actual 
needs  and  conditions  of  human  life.  Hence  the  position  of 
the  prophet  is  strategic.  He  is  the  supreme  man  in  this  world 
crisis  in  his  relation  to  human  development.  The  practical 
interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the  Christian  revelation 
is  vital  to  every  value  of  our  modern  life.  No  man  ought  to 
presume  to  speak  to  the  crying  need  of  this  age  who  cannot 
speak  for  and  in  behalf  of  God.  The  world  must  be  brought 
back  to  the  consciousness  of  God  as  the  foundation  fact  of 
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all  constructive  procedure.  The  training  of  men  for  such  a 
mission  as  this  is  of  paramount  importance  at  this  stage  of 
Christian  history.  No  work  could  possibly  be  greater. 
Thorough-going  and  efficient  theological  training  is  therefore 
absolutely  essential  to  the  demands  of  the  situation. 

If  the  question  be  raised  as  to  the  type  of  ministry  de- 
manded by  these  times,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  thoughtful 
persons  that  it  must  be  a  ministry  strong  on  both  its  man- 
ward  and  God-ward  side.  No  position  in  our  modern  life  is 
more  exacting  than  that  of  the  minister.  He  must  know  his 
age,  its  thought,  its  literature,  its  movements,  its  ideals,  its 
needs.  He  must  in  a  peculiar  sense  be  a  man  among  men,  with 
a  feeling  that  nothing  is  foreign  to  him  which  has  to  do  with 
human  welfare. 

But  the  chief  calling  of  the  preacher  is  to  preach,  to  de- 
clare the  whole  counsel  of  God  to  those  who  wait  upon  his 
ministry,  to  become  the  living  link  between  the  abundance  of 
the  Divine  provision  and  the  poverty  of  human  need;  to 
mediate  between  God  and  man,  to  administer  the  things  of  the 
spirit  for  the  elevation  of  the  standards,  ideals,  purposes  and 
conditions  of  the  life  which  he  is  thus  permitted  to  touch. 

It  was  said  of  a  certain  minister  that  he  "fed  the  people" 
who  waited  upon  his  ministry.  Blessed  is  that  preacher  who 
can  feed  the  hungry  hearts  of  his  fellows  upon  the  bread  which 
perisheth  not. 

It  is  not  to  the  expositions  of  systems  of  philosophy  or 
theology,  nor  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  present-day 
science  that  the  preacher  is  called;  to  confine  him  within  these 
lines  is  to  make  him  a  pure  theorist  and  to  put  him  out  of 
touch  with  actual  life.  "What  is  to  be  the  subject  of  your 
sermon  next  Sunday?"  was  the  question  which  was  generally 
asked  of  a  minister  by  his  faithful  wife.  On  one  occasion 
she  startled  him  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  question,  which 
put  it  thus:  "What  is  to  be  the  object  of  your  sermon?"  she 
said.  It  is  good  for  a  sermon  to  have  a  subject.  It  is  equally 
important  that  it  should  have  an  object,  a  direct  object  in 
its  approach  to  men  for  immediate  results  in  conduct,  char- 
acter, consecration,  service.  Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel J.  Burton's  "Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching"  will  remem- 
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ber  that  in  one  of  his  striking  passages  he  said  this  in  sub- 
stance: "The  mistake  of  my  life  has  been  that  I  have  not 
taken  aim.  I  have  loved  subjects  as  such  and  delighted  in 
their  treatment.  If  I  had  loved  men  more  and  subjects  only 
as  a  means  of  reaching  men,  I  should  have  had  more  to  show 
as  the  fruitage  of  my  ministry." 

"I  am  for  men,"  said  a  great  American,  prominent  before 
this  country  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  motto  worthy  of  every 
preacher  as  he  prepares  his  message  for  his  congregation. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  the  pulpit  was  more 
vital  to  the  movements  of  society  than  it  is  today.  It  is  the 
throne  of  the  preacher;  its  ministry  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  every  human  interest. 

The  Demands  of  the  Age  on  the  Pulpit 

By  Joseph  M.  M.  Gray,  '01 

Minister  Grand  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  suggesting  where  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  in 
present  day  theological  education,  I  offer  the  only  judgment 
I  am  able  to  give;  namely,  that  of  one  quite  divorced  from 
"the  passionless  pursuit  of  passionless  intelligence,"  and,  to 
the  contrary,  immersed  in  the  stream  of  practical  experience 
and  life  which  surges  around  the  preacher  in  the  city  pas- 
torate. Speaking  directly  from  that  point  of  view,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  need  of  our  age  and  the  profoundest,  if 
unarticulated,  desire  of  the  men  and  women  of  today,  is  for 
a  living  interpretation  of  the  Christian  faith  in  keeping  with 
the  new  liberties  and  restraints  of  modern  science  and  modern 
democracy.  Unless  I  have  failed  to  apprehend  the  modern 
mood  as  I  have  felt  it  in  my  experience  in  the  ministry,  men 
and  women  today,  as  perhaps  not  in  many  years,  are  eager 
for  vital  and  commanding  expositions  of  the  great  doctrinal 
affirmations  of  Christianity. 

I  am  aware  that  this  may  have  a  strange  sound  in  a 
generation  which  has  been  almost  deafened  by  its  prophets  of 
the  Church's  social  task,  and  the  exponents  of  religious  peda- 
gogy.    Of  the  imperative  social  obligation  of  the  Church  there 
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can  be  no  doubt ;  we  must  have  a  great  deal  more  Christianizing 
of  the  social  order  than  we  have  yet  secured.  Of  the  im- 
portance of  well  ordered  and  scientific  religious  knowledge  in 
place  of  the  miscellaneous  superficiality  of  much  of  the  Bible 
teaching  of  the  past,  there  can  be  no  question.  But  a  society 
which  had  achieved  the  whole  social  program,  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  rent,  interest  and  profit  to  the  annihilation  of  disease, 
would  still  face  the  world-old  problem  of  pain,  would  still 
find  itself  in  bondage  to  personal  sin,  would  still  look  wistfully 
across  its  graves  to  discern  some  luminous  hope  above  its 
sorrow.  And  a  generation  which  had  traversed  the  literature 
of  religion  in  the  most  scholarly  and  scientific  fashion  might 
yet  have  no  part  in  "that  sublime  dialogue  between  God  and 
the  soul  that  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  highest  religious  ex- 
perience." One  of  the  highly  disillusioning  spectacles  the 
servants  of  humanity  are  permitted  to  see  is  that  of  the  con- 
stant break  down  or  withering  failure  of  all  movements,  pro- 
grams and  institutions,  however  sincerely  administered  by  how- 
ever consecrated  leaders,  which  do  not  draw  the  inspiration  for 
their  ethics  from  the  deeper  implications  of  the  Christian  faith. 
And  no  more  suggestive  fact  is  open  to  careful  observation 
than  that  of  the  discrepancy  frequently  discoverable  between 
the  statistics  of  the  agencies  of  what  is  called  religious  educa- 
tion and  the  result  of  that  education  in  practical  conduct  and 
life. 

The  most  tragic  commentary  on  modern  Christianity  is 
the  multiplication  in  the  last  half-century  or  so,  of  new  faiths, 
absurd  in  their  pretensions  and  vicious  in  their  thinking — or 
lack  of  it — but  pathetic  in  their  revelation  of  the  unsatisfied 
thirst  of  men  and  women  for  a  strength  and  certainty  and  ex- 
perience which  only  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  can  adequately 
supply.  I  need  not  inquire  into  the  reason  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church  have  not  supplied  them;  I  simply  point  out  that,  for 
all  of  its  confused  and  questioning  attitude,  our  day  is  now 
eager  for,  and  waiting  responsive  to,  some  august  and  com- 
manding proclamation  of  the  Deity  of  Christ;  it  is  question- 
ing amid  a  hundred  denials,  for  a  new  avowal  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion such  as  will  satisfy  its  unsatisfied  desires.  I  have  neither 
the   philosophic   mind   nor    any   but    a   negligible   philosophic 
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training;  but  I  dare  suggest  that  such  philosophic  work  as 
Bergson  has  done,  though  doubtless  he  did  not  so  forecast  it, 
has  prepared  the  thinking  of  today  for  a  nobler  preaching  of 
the  Incarnation  than  we  have  yet  heard.  And  no  man  can 
explore  the  reaction  of  the  great  war  on  the  present  day  mind 
and  not  discover  a  vast  and  rising  tide  of  inquiry  into  the 
broader  meanings  of  vicarious  suffering.  Our  generation  is 
being  disciplined  by  "the  Pentecost  of  calamity"  for  a  new  and 
conquering  affirmation  of  Atonement. 

How  heavily  the  opportunity  and  the  inexorable  neces- 
sity of  such  reinterpretation  of  the  great  doctrines  rest  upon 
the  missionaries  of  the  present  time  and  of  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  goes  without  saying.  If  the  immediate  generation  is  to 
be  the  most  fruitful  in  the  history  of  foreign  missions,  as  those 
competent  to  know  inform  us,  and  if,  as  is  obvious,  the  burden 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  must  be  carried  by  American 
Christianity,  it  is  assuredly  to  be  a  generation  demanding  the 
largest  wisdom  and  the  most  appealing  and  impregnable 
message  the  missionary  has  ever  been  called  on  to  command. 

I  do  not  presume  to  have  stated  more  than  one  aspect 
of  the  situation  to  be  met  by  present  day  theological  education. 
I  am  certain,  however,  of  this  one  thing,  that  as  never  before 
in  our  day  at  least,  the  supreme  business  of  the  preacher  is 
to  preach  the  reasoned  Gospel  of  an  adequate  Christ,  in  a 
form  and  with  a  power  to  which  every  advance  in  human  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  every  noble  passion  and  benignant  dream 
shall  have  been  compelled  to  make  its  contribution ;  and  the 
supreme  business  of  theological  education  is  to  equip  him  in 
mind  and  vision  and  spirit  for  the  stupendous  task. 

The  Minister  as  Social  Leader 

By  James  W.  Magruder,  '87 
Director   Federated   Charities,   Baltimore,    Md. 

That  the  social  movement  is  now,  as  always,  an  essentially 
religious  movement,  means  that  the  question  of  social  leader- 
ship in  the  ministry  is  one  perennially  alive. 

The  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  religious  obligation  for  such 
leadership  devolves  especially  upon  ministers  called  Methodist, 
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if  for  no  other  reason  because  of  the  epoch-making  pronounce- 
ment on  things  social  by  the  General  Conference  at  Baltimore 
in  1908;  which  pronouncement  is  now  in  substance  the  ac- 
cepted social  creed  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  Still  more  is  this  responsibility  upon  us, 
now  that  the  last  General  Conference  has  reiterated  the  faith 
of  the  Church  in  its  social  creed  and  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
declare  the  Church  "intensely  concerned"  in  "the  demand  for 
industrial   democracy." 

For  a  Methodist  minister  in  this  our  day  to  mislead  so- 
cially, or  to  fail  to  lead  at  all,  is  to  call  down  upon  his  sup- 
posedly devoted  head  the  condemnation  which  befell  the  self- 
constituted  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  the  first  century,  who, 
when  they  were  not  "sitting  tight"  in  Moses'  seat,  were  either 
"standing  pat"  or  else  leading  the  people  astray  or  into  the 
ditch. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  supreme  function  of  the 
minister  is  spiritual.  His  is  peculiarly  the  duty,  first,  to 
spiritualize  his  own  social  life  and  to  socialize  his  spiritual 
life;  and  then,  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  devote 
himself  to  his  proper  calling  as  an  aggressive  leader  in  the 
spiritualizing  of  the  social  order  and  the  socializing  of  the 
spiritual  order. 

To  raise  up  men  of  this  type,  the  schools  of  theology 
must  certainly  be  readjusting  their  curricula  in  a  way  that 
is  already  in  evidence  at  Drew,  though  it  has  been  relatively 
conspicuous  for  its  absence  in  times  past  in  schools  of  theology. 
That  is  to  say,  the  social,  economic  and  civic  interpretation,, 
along  with  the  theological,  liturgical  and  ecclesiastical  inter- 
pretation, needs  to  be  included  as  never  before  in  the  studies 
of  the  Bible  (Hebrew,  Greek  and  English)  and  of  Church  His- 
tory. The  Bible  being  essentially  a  book  not  of  the  priesthood, 
but  of  the  laity,  lends  itself  naturally  to  this  treatment,  and 
indeed  canont  be  understood  and  applied  except  in  terms  of 
the  religious  experiences  of  laymen  like  patriarchs,  law-givers, 
rulers,  prophets,  apostles,  and  meek  and  lowly  disciples. 

Even  systematic  theology  has  a  social  contribution  to 
make  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Fatherhood 
as  a  foundation  for  the  idea  of  the  family  as  the  social  unit, 
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and  indeed  of  the  human  race  as  a  solidarity. 

Pastoral  theology,  too,  can  most  advantageously  include 
along  with  its  usual  courses  on  pulpit  and  parish  work,  in- 
struction in  those  activities  which  in  the  popular  mind  are 
associated  with  the  layman's  work,  such  as  the  "open  forum," 
platform,  street  and  open-air  speaking,  newspaper  and  other 
publicity,  efficiency  and  economy  methods  as  applied  to  church 
and  Sunday  school,  and  the  like.  To  these  could  well  be  added 
public  and  private  library  methods,  the  study  of  literature 
and  the  use  of  English.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  manner  and  style  of  preaching  and  the  conduct  of  religious 
service  are  surely  changing  with  "the  changing  order,"  in  that 
the  preacher  and  pastor  must  be  a  man  among  men  and  one 
who  even  though  he  may  not  be  "of  the  world,"  is  "in  the 
world"  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  physical  director  and  the  new  gymnasium  at  Drew, 
both  of  which  would  have  been  a  god-send  to  seminary  men 
in  the  former  days,  afford  a  much  needed  opportunity  for 
giving  the  student  not  only  physical  culture  and  recreation 
for  himself,  but  of  introducing  him  into  the  great  play  and 
recreation  movement  of  the  world.  Especially  is  this  timely 
for  Methodists,  for  the  reason  that  Methodism  has  yet  to 
supplement  its  negative  attitude  towards  amusements  with  a 
positive  and  constructive  program  on  the  recreational  side  of 
life. 

May  we  assume  that  in  its  sociological  department  field 
work  in  New  York  City,  Drew  is  doing  its  utmost  to  utilize 
the  invaluable  case  work  opportunities  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  and  similar  agencies?  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  in  his  book  on  "The  Church  and 
Social  Reform,"  said  that  if  he  could  have  his  way  he  would 
require  every  minister  and  churchman  to  become  a  volunteer 
or  friendly  visitor  in  a  good  charity  organization  society.  In 
no  other  way  can  they  be  so  well  initiated  into  poverty,  its 
causes,  its  cure,  and  the  methods  of  inquiry  and  treatment.  I 
may  add  that  in  no  other  way,  too,  can  one  learn  more  new 
and  valuable  things  having  to  do  with  pastoral  visitation  and 
work. 

Being  twenty-five  miles  from  New  York,  in  a  suburban 
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community  and  near  rural  neighborhoods,  Drew  would  seem  to 
me  to  have  a  unique  opportunity  for  turning  the  whole  country- 
side into  a  laboratory  for  trying  out  practicable  methods  for 
the  as  yet  problematical   country   church. 

All  of  these  and  other  activities  mean  that  the  theological 
seminary  becomes  a  centre  not  only  of  light  but  of  leading; 
which,  after  all,  is  its  mission. 

These  ideals  and  methods,  however,  would  be  out  of  the 
question  except  in  a  Protestant  school.  For  they  contemplate 
not  an  ecclesiastical  or  an  institutional  form  of  religion,  except 
in  so  far  as  this  is  a  means  to  the  religion  of  the  common  life 
and  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  It  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  Church  as  an  institution  will  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  Kingdom.  To  this  end  the  minister  is  not  concerned 
about  gathering  everything  and  everybody  into  the  Church 
as  such,  but  is  making  the  most  of  the  tremendously  significant 
fact  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  social  workers  in 
public  and  private  community  agencies  are  Church  members, 
and  is  seizing  upon  that  strategic  advantage  to  capture  all 
these  agencies  for  the  service  of  God  and  as  actual  parts  of 
the  ecclesiastical  equipment  for  bringing  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Thus  the  so-called  secular  workers 
in  public  and  private  life  become  potentially  sacred  and  are 
really  under  sacred  obligation  to  sanctify  themselves  and  their 
work  to  the  service  of  God,  to  the  end  that  their  city  or  suburb 
or  countryside,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  become  so  completely 
a  part  of  the  divine  order  as  to  supersede  the  need  even  of  a 
"temple   therein." 

The  Appeal  of  the  Ministry  for  College  Men 

By  G.  Franklin  Ream,  '07 

Religious    World   Secretary,   Board   of  Education,   Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

It  is  said  that  because  of  their  vital  relation  to  deepest 
life  the  customs  and  activities  of  religion  are  the  last  to  change 
in  the  widespread  readjustments  of  any  age.  Yet  that  final 
change  is  now  upon  us.  Momentum  attending  the  accumulat- 
ing movements  is  irresistible.     The  commercial  world  has  been 
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transformed.  The  educational  world  has  entered  upon  a  new 
day.  The  world  of  social  and  economic  problems  and  solutions 
is  vastly  changed  and  expanded.  The  functions  of  Nations 
and  the  scope  of  international  relations  have  passed  all  pre- 
cedent. Organized  Christianity  and  the  fashion  of  its  impact 
upon  the  world  is  now  seen  under  new  light  in  vast  and  larger 
possibilities  and  wider  regions  than  ever  before. 

While  the  things  of  commerce,  economics,  social  organiza- 
tions and  government  have  made  a  new  insistence  upon  brains 
and  ability  until  the  word  "efficiency"  has  become  more  than 
common  in  all  circles,  the  modern  program  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  has  also  placed  its  hand  upon  our  day  with  an  unyield- 
ing insistence  of  a  new  leadership  and  training. 

We  have  scarcely  escaped  from  the  shadow  of  a  narrow 
notion  prevailing  almost  everywhere  that  the  church  existed 
in  the  local  community  for  the  forms  of  worship,  a  few  classes 
of  religious  instruction  once  a  week,  the  opportunity  for  a 
little  innocent  social  life  for  those  not  fortunate  enough  to 
liave  other  circles,  and  the  carrying  on  of  a  few  meagre  philan- 
thropies. It  was  just  as  common  to  suppose  that  the  sole 
duty  of  the  minister  was  to  prepare  his  sermons,  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  week-night  religious  services,  to  appear  with 
dignified  affability  at  the  social  functions,  to  follow  the  round 
of  social  calls  upon  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  be 
able  to  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  reasonable  increase  in 
the  benevolent  enterprises  of  his  church.  The  church  has 
most  deplorably  suffered  under  the  blight  of  that  conception. 
Alert  people  with  intellectual  force  and  strong  initiative  have 
refused  to  become  a  part  of  it.  The  possibilities  of  strong 
Christian  impact  upon  life  of  communities  has  not  been  realized, 
much  less  attempted.  Strong  men  with  ability  to  compel  great 
results  have  not  seriously  considered  the  possibilities  of  the 
ministry  as  a  life  work,  and  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  as  a 
whole  has  been  most  seriously  impeded. 

Today  there  is  a  new  appeal.  It  is  sounding  in  every 
corner  of  the  church  and  the  significance  of  its  force  cannot 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  the  result  of  a  new  vision,  and  the 
rapidly  changing  order  of  things  for  the  modern  church.  That 
vision  now  sees  the  church  as  an  institution  existing  not  for 
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itself  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  which  it  attempts  to 
promote.  It  is  now  realized  that  there  is  no  field  of  society 
and  no  phase  of  life  and  no  scope  of  human  interest  directly 
or  indirectly  related  to  God's  plan  for  society  and  for  the 
world  which  the  church  cannot  rightfully  enter.  Indeed  the 
church  has  no  choice.  It  must  enter  if  its  present  obligations 
are  to  be  discharged.  In  the  modern  vision  therefore  the 
minister  must  be  spiritually  and  morally  aware  of  his  age. 
Every  current  of  modern  thought  and  modern  life  and  modern 
need  must  come  under  his  ken.  He  must  relate  himself  to  the 
social,  intellectual  and  religious  life  of  all  classes.  He  must 
be  directly  interested  in  the  civic  and  economic  movements  of 
his  community,  state  and  nation.  The  rising  generation  of 
youth  about  him  must  have  his  first  consideration,  care  and 
leadership.  Particularly  in  religious  education  and  in  relation 
to  all  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  he  must  bring  the  very 
best  equipment  and  modern  psychology  and  religious  pedagogy. 
In  the  numberless  questions  of  modern  progress,  community 
and  social  reform,  he  will  find  an  open  door.  Nothing  will 
limit  the  field  of  his  influence  nor  set  bounds  for  his  accom- 
plishments but  the  degree  of  his  own  ability  and  the  amount 
of  training  which  he  has  given  himself. 

The  day  for  an  enforced  small  and  narrow  ministry  has 
utterly  passed  if  it  ever  really  existed.  All  the  accumulated 
urgency  of  manifold  opportunities  unite  in  this  day  when  the 
church  stands  as  never  before  at  a  point  of  almost  infinite  pos- 
sible leadership.  This  is  the  new  appeal  for  the  exercise  of 
the  mightiest  moral  leadership  which  can  be  exercised  by  the 
strongest  personalities  of  our  mightiest  men.  It  is  an  appeal 
which  offers  the  most  diversified  opportunities  for  service.  The 
minister  may  become  the  spiritual  voice  of  his  time,  the  moral 
leader  of  his  community,  the  reformer  in  the  great  day  of 
reforms,  the  director  of  the  new  age  in  religious  education, 
the  servant  of  the  socially  down-trodden  and  shaper  of  public 
opinion  in  this  great  age  of  democracy.  The  appeal  is  one 
which  offers  to  place  at  his  hand  the  co-operation  of  the  newly 
aroused  modern  church.  As  never  before  it  is  the  age  of  the 
layman — the  layman  aroused,  and  active — the  layman  now 
realizing  that  business  and  business  rewards  may  be  harnessed 
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to  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  for  the  enthronement  of 
the  will  of  Christ.  It  is  the  appeal  which  comes  from  the  chal- 
lenge of  difficult  tasks.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  do  things 
with  money  and  with  automatic  organizations  and  in  one's  own 
affairs  where  there  are  no  others  to  consult.  But  where  the 
work  depends  upon  voluntary  co-operation  and  the  process 
is  one  in  social  relations  and  the  forces  employed  are  moral 
and  spiritual,  the  task  is  one  which  demands  the  very  highest 
type  of  ability.  The  appeal  is  also  the  more  insistent  because 
of  the  many  deficiencies  that  have  lined  the  way.  The  ministry 
has  been  all  too  poorly  served.  Many  of  the  men  have  been 
inefficient,  poorly  educated  and  practically  blind  to  larger  op- 
portunities, and  the  task  has  been  hacked  at  rather  than  fully 
grasped  and  accomplished.  But  this  condition  only  serves  to 
put  additional  tingle  into  the  nerves  of  the  man  who  has  ability 
to  see  what  ought  to  be  done  and  who  believes  that  by  God's 
help  he  can  do  it. 

Finally  the  appeal  is  for  men  of  real  worth  because 
they  must  save  the  day  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  against  the 
forces  which  defeat  weaker  men.  The  church  suffers  today 
because  of  the  lack  of  personality  in  its  ministry,  because  of 
the  unreality  and  hollow  professionalism  and  non-vital  spiritual 
living.  Out  of  it  no  mighty  message  can  spring  because  of 
narrow  selfishness  and  ambition  for  place  which  shrivels  the 
heart  so  that  men  can  no  longer  feel  God's  thoughts  nor  truly 
do  his  work.  Strong  men  girded  by  real  spiritual  power  and 
clothed  in  unselfishness,  armed  with  loyalty  must  rise  to  this 
task  and  do  it  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

Seminary  Leadership  in  Religious  Education 

By   Henry  H.   Meyer,   '03 

Editor  Sunday  School  Publications,  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  the  Protestant  Evangelical 
Churches  of  North  America  are  just  now  experiencing  a  revival 
of  interest  and  effort  in  religious  education  such  as  has  char- 
acterized every  period  of  marked  advance  in  the  history  of 
Christianity. 
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The  injection  of  a  serious  educational  purpose  into  the 
program  of  the  Sunday  school,  with  better  courses  of  study, 
improved  methods  of  teaching  and  more  adequate  material 
equipment  has  been  accompanied  by  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  denominational  and  interdenominational  committees,  coun- 
cils, associations  and  other  agencies  for  the  promotion  and 
extension  of  this  improved  plan  of  church-school  instruction. 
A  new  and  splendid  religious  educational  literature,  with  text- 
books and  periodicals  for  pupils  and  teachers  has  been  created 
as  a  result  and  is  being  rapidly  extended,  while  church  archi- 
tecture is  responding  to  the  new  demand  for  proper  housing 
and  equipment  of  the  church- school. 

This  improvement  of  the  Sunday  school  has  in  turn  re- 
vealed its  insufficiency  as  the  sole  agency  for  parish  and  com- 
munity instruction  in  religion  and  has  led  to  a  demand  among 
churchmen  and  educators  for  week-day  religious  instruction 
and  for  the  better  preparation  and  training  of  lay  teachers 
and  ministers  for  the  work  of  Christian  education. 

To  the  new  demands  of  this  great  awakening,  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  have  responded  with  an  earnestness,  intel- 
ligence and  efficiency  that  have  fully  justified  their  respon- 
sibility for  leadership  in  this  new  departure  in  the  method  of 
community  and  world  evangelization.  Seminary  leadership 
in  religious  education  today  has  several  aspects.  The  theo- 
logical seminaries  have  become  the  training  schools  for  a  teach- 
ing ministry,  with  well-equipped  Chairs  or  Departments  of 
Religious  Pedagogy,  distinguished  for  the  popularity  and  prac- 
tical helpfulness  of  the  lectures,  courses,  seminars  and  labora- 
tory practice  which  they  offer. 

The  practical  fruitage  of  the  recognition  thus  given  to 
religious  education  by  the  seminaries  is  seen  in  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  seminary  graduates  who  in  all  parts  of 
the  church  are  introducing  educational  ideals  and  applying 
teaching  methods  to  their  ministry  of  parish  and  community 
service.  Nor  has  this  new  evangelism  failed  when  tested  by 
its  results,  either  in  the  type  of  Christian  character  developed 
or  the  ingathering  of  members  and  the  extension  of  church 
influence  and  leadership  in  the  community.  The  effective 
laboratory  work  in  religious  education  carried  on  in  practically 
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every  community  in  which  a  strong  Theological  Seminary  is 
located  demonstrates  the  practical  form  taken  by  Seminary 
leadership  in  this  field.  The  community  training  school  for 
teachers  and  the  demonstration  and  model  Sunday  schools  con- 
ducted under  Seminary  auspices  or  encouraged  by  the  Seminary 
forces  are  an  important  factor  in  the  further  development  of 
theory  and  method  in  religious  teaching. 

Taken  together  with  the  new  emphasis  upon  Social  Serv- 
ice, Missions  and  Comparative  Religions  the  present  day  in- 
terest of  the  Seminary  in  religious  education  reflects  a  change 
of  emphasis  in  the  theological  curriculum  from  dogma  to  life 
and  from  traditional  forms  and  practice  in  church  work  to 
vital  growth.  And  this  change  means,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Theological  Seminary  today  conceives  of  the  Kingdom 
program  and  world  evangelization  in  terms  of  reaching  and 
holding  the  rising  generation  as  well  as  reconstructing  the 
social  and  religious  environment  in  which,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  the  childhood  of  the  church  and  of  the  com- 
munity must  come  to  maturity. 

Demands  of  the  New  Ministry  as  Related  to  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Enterprise 

By  S.  Earl  Taylor,  '99 
Secretary  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  great  change  began  to  manifest  it- 
self in  the  churches.  Up  to  that  time  so  far  as  the  congrega- 
tion was  concerned  it  did  not  matter  very  much  whether  or 
not  the  minister  was  informed  concerning  foreign  missions. 
If  he  could  deliver  an  emotional  appeal  once  a  year  with  al- 
lusions to  "Greenland's  icy  mountains"  and  "India's  coral 
strand"  he  was  able  to  raise  a  respectable  amount  toward  the 
apportionment  for  foreign  missions  and  everybody  seemed 
satisfied. 

But  the  remarkable  mission  study  movement  in  the  col- 
leges, among  the  young  people,  and  among  the  men  and  women 
of  the  churches  brought  about  a  new  situation.  I  have  had 
ministers  come  to  me  in  a  good  deal  of  consternation  and  say, 
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"Please  recommend  to  me  a  few  of  the  best  missionary  books, 
as  I  find  that  the  young  people  of  my  congregation  are  better 
informed  concerning  missions  than  I  am  and  I  am  being  em- 
barrassed by  the  fact  that  I  have  not  been  as  close  a  student 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  as  I  have  been  of  Biblical  and 
historical  themes." 

The  minister  of  today  must  not  only  reckon  with  these 
newer  forces  in  his  congregation,  but  he  must  also  recognize 
the  fact  that  he  lives  in  the  midst  of  stupendous  world  events 
which  are  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  human  society.  If 
he  is  in  any  sense  to  be  a  spiritual  leader  for  his  congregation, 
if  he  is  to  have  anything  of  the  prophetic  vision,  if  he  is  in 
any  large  sense  to  lead  his  people  into  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand to  "go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel,"  he 
must  be  a  student  of  the  missionary  enterprise  and  he  must 
be  trained  in  a  school  of  world-statesmanship.  It  still  remains 
true  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall 
uttered  the  memorable  words  that  the  minister  "must  not  con- 
demn his  people  to  a  life  of  provincialism  in  an  age  of 
catholicity." 

Seminary  Leadership  in  Training  Men  for 
Ministry  on  the  Frontier 

By  Jesse  Lackeen,  '10 
Pastor  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Anaconda,  Mont. 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  successful  religious  leader- 
ship in  the  west,  especially  in  frontier  districts,  are  clearly 
indicated  by  a  study  of  conditions  prevailing  there. 

Generally  stated  these  conditions  are  such  as  demand  the 
very  highest  type  of  ability  and  the  most  thorough  and  specific 
training  anywhere  required.  First:  Because  there  is  no  place 
in  the  church  where  there  is  a  higher  average  standard  of  in- 
tellectual attainment.  Scarcely  a  preacher  even  in  the  most 
obscure  appointments  but  who  preaches  to  university  gradu- 
ates. In  one  new  little  town,  the  terminus  of  a  new  branch 
railroad,  in  Montana  there  were  gathered  together  at  a  din- 
ner thirteen  graduates   and  ex-students  of  one  college.      Sec- 
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ond:  Among  these  people  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
continent  there  is  a  prevailing  lack  of  interest  in  religious  life 
and  work.  The  motives  that  have  brought  them  here  are 
widely  different  from  the  motives  that  brought  our  pilgrim 
fathers  to  New  England.  Our  people  are  prosperous  and 
busily  engaged  and  preoccupied  in  their  business  enterprises 
and  adventures.  Even  though  they  might  have  been  formerly 
active  in  religious  work  they  are  unconsciously  and  almost 
irresistibly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  standards  and  cus- 
toms. Third:  In  a  given  community  what  fragments  of  re- 
ligious interest  and  loyalty  there  are  represent  likely  about  as 
many  types  and  denominations.  They  have  severed  the  per- 
sonal, social  and  traditional  relationships  that  attached  them 
to  the  church  and  church  work  in  their  former  homes.  It  is 
certainly  evident  that  he  who  would  appeal  to  the  prevailing 
standards  of  intelligence,  overcome  the  subtle  indifference*,  and 
weld  together  scattered  fragments  into  a  unified  working  force 
must  be  a  master  workman.  He  must  be  possessed  not  only 
of  a  trained  mind,  and  a  great  heart,  but  also  a  fine  skill. 
These  are  the  conditions.  These  ends  he  must  accomplish  if 
he  is  to  succeed.  It  is  not  strange  that  one  of  our  religious 
leaders  in  the  northwest  has  said  that  in  his  forty  years  ex- 
perience many  preachers  have  come,  a  few  have  stayed. 

The  foregoing  observations  suggest  some  special  lines  of 
training  that  would  be  effective  in  preparing  men  for  efficient 
work  in  these  fields. 

First:  The  growth  of  our  churches  depend  now  almost 
exclusively  on  the  religious  training  of  the  youth  and  on  acces- 
sions through  transfer.  Our  preachers  should  then  be  trained 
experts  in  Sunday  School,  Junior  League  and  Epworth  League 
work.  The  youth  of  the  west  are  religious  to  a  degree  that  is 
most  striking.  With  proper  training  and  direction  they 
promise  a  glorious  church  in  the  future. 

Second:  A  religious  leader  for  these  new  fields  should  be 
a  trained  religious  promoter.  He  should  know  how  to  stage 
the  interests  he  represents.  The  new  preacher  steps  off  the 
train  in  a  new  western  town  of  a  thousand  people.  There  is 
no  church  organization.  There  is  no  church  building.  There 
is  little  religious  interest.     Everything  is  new.     The  people  are 
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busy.  What  will  the  new  preacher  do?  How  will  he  proceed? 
All  the  future  history  of  that  community,  tremendous  interests, 
depend  upon  his  work.  If  his  idea  is  to  simply  announce 
preaching  and  go  at  the  appointed  time  and  place  and  hold 
services,  and  thus  establish  a  church  he  will  likely  fail.  He 
must  know  how  to  grasp  that  community,  organize  a  campaign, 
promote  the  interests  he  represents  as  the  most  vital  and 
essential  interests  entering  into  the  life  of  that  community.  He 
must  so  promote  his  work  as  to  compel  the  interest  and  support 
of  a  preoccupied  and  indifferent  people.  He  should  be  trained 
to  do  it. 

Third:  It  naturally  follows  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  leader  must  be  an  organizer  and  an  administrator. 
If  he  is  to  organize,  and  promote,  and  build,  and  administer, 
a  Methodist  Church  he  must  know  his  discipline  as  he  knows 
his  Bible.  He  must  know  the  history  and  polity  of  his  church 
as  well  as  he  knows  systematic  theology.  But  more  than  that 
he  must  be  trained  and  drilled  so  as  to  be  expert  as  the 
executive  of  an  organization  as  well  as  a  preacher.  He  must 
be  as  skillful  in  the  chair  as  a  presiding  officer  as  he  is  in  the 
pulpit. 

In  conclusion  we  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that 
in  emphasizing  these  practical  demands  we  minimize  in  the 
least  all  those  qualities  and  attainments  generally  required  and 
usually  cultivated  through  the  prevailing  theological  training. 
But  we  desire  simply  to  urge  that  in  addition  to  what  has 
generally  been  looked  upon  as  the  preachers  equipment  there 
be  added  the  training  in  promoting,  organizing,  and  adminis- 
tering, which  is  indispensable  to  success  under  conditions  as 
they  are  in  the  new  and  frontier  fields. 

Training  for  Work  Among  Foreigners  in  the 
United  States 

By  Vernon  M.  McCombs,  '06 

Superintendent  Spanish  and  Portugese  District,  Southern 

California  Conference. 

Called  unexpectedly  to  this  work  among  foreigners,  for 
whom  more  of  fear  and  disgust  than  admiration  was  felt,  I 
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speak  from  experience  some  suggestions  concerning  training 
for  work  among  our  twenty  million  immigrants.  All  success, 
under  God,  depends  upon  passion  and  power. 

1.  Develop  a  Passionate  Interest  in  the  Less  Fortunate 
in  General  and  in  One  or  More  Races  of  Foreigners  in  Par- 
ticular.— The  reason  for  helping  "foreigners"  is  simply  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  unfortunate.  As  one  toils  with  them 
the  revelation  soon  comes  that  they  are  in  no  essential  points 
different  except  in  their  suffering  handicaps  which  we  must 
help  them  remove.  The  first  qualification  is  passion.  Latin- 
Americans  call  Americans  "insolently  indifferent."  A  course 
to  develop  race-love  would  include  specific  studies  into  the  past 
and  present  of  the  dominant  types  of  our  foreign  population, 
acquainting  the  future  leader  among  them  with  their  heroes, 
ideals  and  with  great  quotations  and  illustrations  from  their 
literature  and  history.  The  most  interesting  representatives 
of  the  branches  of  our  immigrant  stream:  Mexicans,  Jews, 
Japanese,  Hindus,  Poles,  Italians,  Negroes,  Indians,  Greeks, 
Portuguese  and  Turks  should  be  studied.  Such  essays  should 
vividly  picture  these  alien  brothers  and  their  location  and 
statistics.  An  interesting  racial  map  of  the  United  States 
might  be  drawn.  What  a  seminar  this  would  compose!  What 
a  subject  to  be  found  in  "The  Future  American:  A  New 
Race!" 

2.  The  Acquisition  of  the  Vernacular  Is  Essential. — Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  foreigners  can  best  be  reached  by 
Gospel  leaders  of  their  own  blood  and  tongue.  These  leaders 
must  be  trained  and  administered  by  American  leaders  familiar 
with  their  vernacular.  Co-operation  and  indorsement  can  be 
lent  these  national  leaders  by  American  superintendents  fa- 
miliar with  their  tongue  and  traits.  The  present  trend  of 
events  in  the  two  Americas  demand  that  every  American  leader 
know  some  Spanish,  which  is  intelligible  also  to  Italians  and 
Portuguese.  There  should  be  a  good  course  in  phonetics  such 
as  Drew  now  offers. 

3.  A  Practical  Training  in  Social  Science  Among  New 
Americans. — Most  foreigners,  like  the  Mexicans,  "just  need 
everything."  They  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  emergency.  One 
quickly   recognizes   in   dealing   with   foreigners   that   they   are 
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not  primarily  interested  in  religious  propaganda.  The  line 
of  least  resistance  is  to  dole  out  charity  which  simply  works 
socially  as  opium  does  physically.  It  requires  wisdom  and 
training  to  endow  families  with  capacity  instead  of  adminis- 
tering the  all  too  common  drug  of  charity.  Such  a  course 
might  wisely  be  supplemented  with  laboratory  examination  into 
the  methods  of  successful  social  workers,  and,  more  particu- 
larly, methods  succeeding  toda}'  among  foreigners  in  the  home 
and  foreign  lands.  The  Seminary  settlement  will  serve  as  a 
laboratory,  though  the  results  of  a  few  weeks  will  not  ade- 
quately test  a  constructive  program. 

4.  The  Science  of  Missionary  Finance  and  Architecture. 
— The  community  church  is  an  elemental  factor  in  reaching 
foreigners.  The  conception  is  still  chaotic.  Tortuous  pro- 
gress and  prodigal  waste  still  characterize  church  architecture. 
We  are  planning  right  now  to  invest  $150,000  in  the  Plaza 
Community  Church  of  Los  Angeles ;  it  would  be  worth  $25,000 
to  have  the  last  word  on  the  architecture  of  that  sacred  in- 
vestment. Three  notes  are  dominant  in  community  churches : 
location,  facilities  and  beauty.  All  are  conditioned  by  funds 
and  therefore  demand  a  science  of  missionary  finance.  Most 
bad  locations,  cramped  "quarters,"  and  crude  construction  of 
"churches"  for  these  beauty-loving  aliens  may  be  accounted  for 
by  poor  faith  and  poor  financing.  Probably  no  qualification, 
after  an  intelligent  faith  and  genuine  passion,  is  so  essential 
as  the  ability  to  finance  largely  and  safely  "what  ought  to  be 
done" 

The  whole  enterprise  in  the  uplift  of  the  one-third  of  our 
nation  who  are  foreigners  hinges  largely  on  business  capacity 
and  courage.  The  modern  home  missionary  must  be  an  or- 
ganizer of  forces,  a  winner  of  the  King's  Treasure  and  a 
patient,  resolute,  adaptable  leader  of  men.  For  this  there 
should  be  fine  training  of  a  very  practical  sort  based  upon  the 
fundamental  truth,  "Nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you." 
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Training  for  Rural  Leadership 

By  Rev.  George  Frederick  Wells,  '08 
Pastor  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Tyringham,  Mass. 

"What  is  the  difference  between  a  country  minister  and 
a  city  minister?"  I  once  asked  a  leading  city  preacher.  "Only 
this,"  he  replied,  "the  country  minister  usually  has  some  out 
about  him."    That  was  in  1900. 

"What  must  a  country  minister  do  or  be  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed?" I  recently  asked  an  eminent  missionary.  She  replied, 
"The  country  minister  must  have  his  resource  in  himself." 
This  was  in  1916. 

We  now  know  that,  however,  many  "outs"  may  be  hidden 
or  overcome  in  the  rush  and  stimulus  of  the  city  pastorate  no 
man  can  well  undertake  rural  community  leadership  who  has 
not  an  inexhaustable  supply  of  the  goodness,  strength  and 
magnetism  of  kingly  character.  The  rural  leader  must  em- 
body in  his  own  life  the  status  which  he  seeks  to  propagate. 

The  education  should  be  the  same  in  general  of  both  city 
and  country  ministers.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  country  ministers  ranking  with  the  great  city  ministers 
of  our  day  as  national  leaders. 

But  both  city  and  country  ministers  need  special  supple- 
mentary training.     For  the  rural  leader  this  should  yield* 

Rural  mindedness, 

Thorough  acquaintance  with  the  rural  movement, 

A  standard  philosophy  of  rural  development,  and 

An  unconquerable  purpose  to  bring  rural  life  to  its  best. 

How  are  these  and  other  qualities  necessary  in  the  rural 
ministry  to  be  imparted  through  training? 

First,  let  a  fatal  hindrance  be  removed.  Sentimentally, 
we  would  not  reckon  the  rural  ministry  to  be  the  kindergarten 
and  the  cemetery  of  the  city  ministry.  But  practically,  aver- 
age Methodism  is  guilty  of  both  disloyalty  and  cowardice.  It 
is  disloyalty  to  all  interests  concerned,  the  balance  of  money 
power  being  on  the  side  of  the  city  church,  to  dole  out  to  the 

*See  Chapter  VI,  Bricker's  "Solving  the  Country  Church  Problem." 
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country  parson  and  church  the  slave's  portion.  And  it  is 
cowardly  to  so  long  dodge  and  delay  businesslike  attack  upon 
the  rural  problem  simply  because  it  is  the  most  difficult — 
though  the  very  hope  of  the  church. 

The  second  challenge  is  less  negative.  "There  is  no  point 
of  sympathetic  contact,"  says  Francis  E.  Leuppf  in  explain- 
ing the  gulf  between  men  and  the  church.  The  fault,  he  claims, 
is  a  matter  of  ministerial  education — touching  that  part  of 
it  which  so  few  of  them  receive.  "A  wrestling  round  with  real 
life"  as  some  part  of  the  preacher's  education  is  Mr.  Leupp's 
recommendation.  "As  a  farmer  or  a  merchant,  a  clerk  or  a 
mechanic,  he  would  learn  more  of  the  world,  its  burdens  and 
temptations,  in  two  years  than  in  twenty  spent  in  theological 
study  or  in  preaching,  or  even  in  paying  the  conventional 
parochial  calls." 

Let  us  go  further.  The  rural  leader  must  not  only  know 
life,  but  he  must  know  community  life. 

Social  co-operation  means  the  finding  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  fabric  of  human  comradeship  through  social  action.  The 
gospel  of  social  co-operation  is  that  one  plus  one  equals  five. 
The  social  survey  is  to  the  social  engineer  what  seeing  is  to 
the  efficient  man — the  means  to  the  discovery  and  realization 
of  the  Christian  life  and  the  Christian  community. 

The  country  community — which,  from  Eden  since,  has 
ever  been  God's  dwelling  place — must  be  the  prospective  coun- 
try minister's  greatest  teacher.  Our  Conference  Course  of 
Study  in  unloading  itself  of  so  much  "fundamental  theology" 
so-called  is  freeing  the  ministerial  candidate  from  being  so 
largely  a  follower  of  the  discoverers  of  God  in  the  past  unto 
the  holier  privilege  of  pioneer  leadership  in  the  discovery  of 
God  for  the  growing  present  and  the  glorious  future. 

Methodism's  need,  duty  and  possibility,  especially  as  we 
approach  the  great  reunion,  is  that  of  a  fully  equipped  De- 
partment of  Country  Life — an  experiment  station  auxiliary 
to  one  of  our  centrally  located  theological  seminaries. 

This  should  be  the  headquarters  of  the  church  in  all 
matters  of  research,  education  and  publicity  concerning  coun- 


fSee  Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  1910,  "The  Minister  and  the  Men." 
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try  life.  This  department,  supplementary  to  all  our  seminaries 
and  universities  and  of  the  great  boards  and  departments  of 
the  church,  equipped  with  adequate  faculty  and  unlimited 
facilities  for  clinical  and  laboratory  field  service,  backed  by 
the  denomination  whose  roots  will  always  lie  deep  in  the  agri- 
cultural foundations  of  this  republic,  would  within  a  genera- 
tion be  among  the  mightiest  forces  on  the  continent  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  church  itself  and  for  increasing  the 
righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation. 

The  Contribution  of  Drew  Seminary  to  Christian 
Leadership  Outside  of  the  Pastorate 

Drew  Seminary  was  founded  primarily  to  train  men  for 
the  pastorate  and  has  amply  justified  the  faith  of  her  founders 
and  the  expectation  of  the  church  by  the  proportion  of  her 
sons  who  have  served  and  are  serving  the  Church  and  the 
Kingdom  in  the  pastorate.  An  overwhelming  percentage  of 
the  twenty-four  hundred  men  who  have  been  trained  at  Drew 
for  Christian  leadership  have  found  a  life  work  in  the  active 
pastorate — a  fact  in  which  every  lover  of  the  Seminary  rejoices. 

One  can  not  scan  the  alumni  roll,  however,  without  being 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  number  of  leaders  in  Christian  service 
in  administrative  positions,  editorial,  educational  and  other 
allied  forms  of  work,  who  have  received  their  training  at  Drew. 
The  number  of  such  men  is  very  small  compared  to  the  number 
of  alumni  in  the  active  pastorate,  but  the  quality  of  the  leader- 
ship represented  in  this  group  and  its  importance  to  the  church 
is  exceptionally  high. 

A  short  list  of  Drew  alumni  in  such  detached  service  is 
given  below.  The  list  is  not  exhaustive  at  all ;  it  contains  only 
a  few  names  in  each  type  of  work,  simply  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration. These  indicate  in  a  very  incomplete  but  suggestive 
way  how  varied  and  many-sided  has  been  Drew's  contribution 
to  the  life  and  leadership  of  the  church. 

Two  very  forcible  impressions  are  made  by  the  perusal 
of  such  a  list  of  Drew  men  in  highly  specialized  forms  of  serv- 
ice. One  is  that  of  the  manifold  character  of  the  Christian 
ministry  in  the  present  day  and  of  the  many  diverse  types  of 
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important  service  into  which  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  must 
spread  if  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom  is  to  have  adequate  leader- 
ship. 

The  other  impression  is  a  conviction  of  the  decided  value 
in  a  course  of  theological  study  which  has  made  some  contri- 
bution, at  least,  to  the  varied  service  of  all  the  men.  It  is  a 
line  of  thought  well  worth  pondering,  when  so  much  thought- 
less hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  against  the  so-called  "im- 
practical" character  of  the  theological  education  of  other 
years.  In  some  wa}^,  this  group  of  men  have  acquired  the  prac- 
tical capacity  of  directing  large  interests  and  of  initiating  new 
enterprises,  and  it  raises  the  query — heretical  in  many  quarters, 
of  course, — whether  theological  education  has  really  been  so 
hopelessly  impractical,  after  all.  In  other  words,  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  whether  there  may  not  be  some  truth  in  the  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Emerson  that  the  most  practical  thing  any  man 
can  ever  do  is  to  learn  to  think. 

A  few  of  the  Drew  men  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
Christian  enterprises  are  Secretary  S.  Earl  Taylor,  '99,  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions ;  Secretary  William  I.  Haven,  '78-9, 
of  the  American  Bible  Society;  G.  H.  Bickley,  '90,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Philadelphia  City  Missionary  Society;  A.  G. 
Kynett,  '84,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions;  W.  A.  Layton,  '78-9,  Superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn 
Church  Society,  and  R.  N.  Birdsall,  '04,  Superintendent  of 
the  New  Haven  City  Missionary  Society. 

In  Social  Reform  work  are  James  W.  Magruder,  '87, 
Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities,  Baltimore;  S.  L.  Hamil- 
ton, '13,  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  of  the  New 
York  Anti-Saloon  League;  J.  F.  Brant,  '72-3,  Eastern  Secre- 
tary of  the  International  Reform  Association ;  John  F.  Fisher, 
'81-2,  Superintendent  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  John  B.  Jones,  '01,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Children's  Home  Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  '08,  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Committee;  L.  P.  Tucker,  '98-00,  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Anti-Saloon  League,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
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Drew  has  a  large  representation  among  those  who  are 
leading  the  Sunday  School  work  of  the  denomination,  both  on 
the  editorial  and  administrative  side  of  the  work. 

Among  those  engaged  in  this  field  are  Henry  H.  Meyer, 
'03,  Editor  of  Sunday  School  Publications,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church;  William  A.  Brown,  '00,  Superintendent  of  Mis- 
sionary Education,  International  Sunday  School  Association; 
Matthew  J.  Trenery,  '98,  Superintendent  of  Extension  Work, 
Board  of  Sunday  Schools ;  Arlo  A.  Brown,  '07,  Superintendent 
of  Teacher  Training;  James  V.  Thompson,  '05,  Superintendent 
of  the  'Teen  Age  Department,  Board  of  Sunday  Schools; 
Frank  W.  Smith,  '10,  Superintendent  of  Sunday  School  Work 
for  the  New  York  Episcopal  Area;  Marcus  B.  Parounagian, 
'95,  Superintendent  of  Sunday  School  Work  for  Oregon,  Board 
of  Sunday  Schools;  Wallace  H.  Miner,  '13,  Sunday  School 
Superintendent   of  the  Foochow  Conference,   China. 

In  the  Editorial  field  Drew  is  represented  by  John  J. 
Wallace,  '87,  Editor  of  The  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate; 
Dan  B.  Brummitt,  '02,  Editor  of  The  Epworth  Herald;  David 
G.  Downey,  '79-80,  Book  Editor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  the  late  Gross  Alexander,  '77,  who  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  a  few  years  ago  Editor  of  The  Methodist  Review 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ;  Levi  Gilbert,  '74-5, 
for  many  years  Editor  of  The  Western  Christian  Advocate; 
George  P.  Eckman,  '86,  former  Editor  of  The  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 

In  the  Educational  field  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
make  anything  like  a  complete  list  of  Drew  alumni  in  a  short 
space.  The  following  names  are  only  a  few  illustrations  sug- 
gestive of  the  extent  of  the  contribution  of  the  Seminary  to 
education:  John  Gowdy,  '02,  President  of  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege, Foochow,  China;  William  H.  McMaster,  '02,  President 
of  Mount  Union  College;  President  Samuel  F.  Kerfot,  '92,  of 
Hamline  University;  President  James  W.  Campbell,  '99,  of 
Simpson  College;  President  Charles  W.  Flint,  '06,  of  Cornell 
College;  Frank  McDaniell,  '97,  Headmaster  of  Pennington 
Seminary;  G.  Franklin  Ream,  Secretary  for  Religious  Work 
of  the  Board  of  Education;  Herbert  Welch,  '90,  until  May 
of  1916,  President  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Wallace  B. 
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Fleming,  '97,  President  of  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  University. 

Among  the  alumni  on  the  faculties  of  scores  of  colleges : 
Prof.  Charles  Gray  Shaw,  '97,  New  York  University;  I.  J. 
Peritz,  '87,  Syracuse  University;  B.  L.  McElroy,  '83,  Ohio 
Wesleyan ;  0.  M.  Buck,  '07,  Ohio  Wesleyan ;  F.  C.  Eiselen,  '00, 
L.  H.  Hough,  '05,  and  L.  E.  Fuller,  '10,  of  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute;  Robert  J.  Trevorrow,  President  of  Drew  Seminary 
for  Young  Women;  E.  T.  Iglehart,  '01,  Methodist  Theological 
Seminary,  Tokio,  Japan;  Arthur  D.  Berry,  '98,  Dean  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Aoyama  Gakuin,  Tokio,  Japan;  W. 
W.  Sweet,  '06,  Professor  in  DePauw  University ;  the  late  W.  W. 
Davies,  '74,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity; Homer  K.  Ebright,  '04,  Professor  of  Greek  Baker  Uni- 
versity; Charles  E.  Hamilton,  '89,  Principal  of  Cazenovia 
Seminary;  Jonathan  M.  Meeker,  '80,  Principal  of  Hacketts- 
town  Seminary;  J.  D.  McCormick,  '07,  President  of  Parker 
College,  Minn. ;  D.  J.  Shenton,  '07,  Instructor  in  Sociology, 
Columbia  University;  E.  A.  Rayner,  '04,  Kansas  Wesleyan 
University;  I.  A.  Morton,  '05,  Puget  Sound  University; 
S.  W.  Naylor,  '01-02,  Lawrence  University. 

Allied  forms  of  Christian  work  have  drawn  repeatedly  on 
Drew  men  for  executive  positions.  R.  E.  Diffendorfer,  '07,  is 
Joint  Educational  Secretary  of  the  Boards  of  Foreign  and 
Home  Missions;  Charles  H.  Fahs,  '01,  Research  Secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  Boards  Council;  George  F.  Sutherland, 
'03,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions; 
George  W.  Carter,  '93,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Bible  So- 
ciety; Harrison  Elliott,  '11,  College  Secretary  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  Clair  E.  Ames,  '05,  Secretary 
Federation  of  Churches,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Ralph  Welles  Keeler, 
707,  Director  of  Publicity  Board  of  Home  Mission;  Chester 
M.  Knight,  '10,  Secretary  Boys'  Work,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. ;  C.  V.  Vickrey,  '02,  Assistant  Secretary  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Movement. 

Alumni  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Alumni  Association 
of  Drew  Seminary,  held  on  December  11th  at  the  Hotel  Man- 
hattan, was  the  best  attended  and  most  enthusiastic  of  recent 
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years.  Over  one  hundred  and  thirty  alumni  were  in  attendance 
and  the  double  jubilee  nature  of  the  occasion,  marking  fifty 
years  of  the  Seminary  and  fifty  years  of  Dr.  Henry  A.  Buttz's 
connection  with  it  was  responsible,  in  past  at  least,  for  the 
spirit  of  marked  enthusiasm  which  was  present  thoroughout. 

Dr.  Buttz  has  had  a  lengthy  service  in  Drew  Seminary 
which  is  rarely  paralleled  in  the  history  of  educational  institu- 
tions. Coming  to  Drew  in  the  year  of  its  foundation,  1867, 
as  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek,  he  has  remained  ever  since  as 
Adjunct  Professor,  Professor  or  President.  From  1880  to 
1912  a  period  of  thirty-two  years  he  was  President.  Hence 
he  has  had  the  unique  experience  of  having  come  into  close  and 
helpful  contact  with  every  one  of  the  more  that  2,400  men 
who  have  been  students  at  Drew. 

Dr.  Buttz's  presence  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
and  his  brief  remarks  were  received  with  warm  appreciation. 

The  presentation  by  Dr.  Tipple  of  the  alumni  plans  for 
the  completion  of  the  Henry  A.  Buttz  Alumni  Professorship  as 
a  mark  of  gratitude  was  received  with  hearty  approval,  while 
no  solicitation  of  pledges  was  made  at  all.  There  were  many 
spontaneous  offers  of  co-operation  by  the  alumni. 

President  Ezra  S.  Tipple  spoke  of  the  present  success 
and  future  growth  of  the  seminary,  of  the  varied  types  of 
Christian  ministry  for  which  the  theological  seminary  must 
supply  leadership  and  the  present  campaign  for  $2,000,000  for 
endowment,  to  enable  the  seminary  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  and  the  opportunities  which  have  opened  up.  Dr. 
Abram  W.  Harris,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  spoke 
of  the  increased  demand  on  seminaries,  due  to  the  bettering  of 
facilities  in  our  colleges,  and  declared  that  far  too  small  a 
proportion  of  educational  gifts  in  the  church  in  recent  years 
had  gone  to  the  cause  of  theological  education. 

The  other  speakers  were  Bishops  W.  F.  Anderson,  W, 
F.  McDowell,  Thomas  Nicholson  and  Luther  B.  Wilson. 
Bishop  Anderson  discussed  the  four  types  of  manhood  which 
are  struggling  for  domination  in  the  world  today — the  soldier, 
the  business  man,  the  scientist  and  the  servant  and  prophet 
of  God.  Bishops  McDowell  and  Nicholson  both  brought  ring- 
ing messages  on  the  challenge  of  the  day  for  a  thoroughly 
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trained  leadership.      Bishop  Luther   B.   Wilson,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  the  concluding  speaker. 
Music  was  furnished  bj  the  alumni  quartet. 

Alumni  Notes 

Rev.  Prof.  Francis  H.  Wallace,  D.D.,  of  the  Class  of 
1876,  of  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  Canada,  in  a  recent  letter 
to  President  Tipple,  enclosing  a  contribution  to  the  Alumni 
Professorship  Fund,  says  among  other  things,  "Our  University 
of  Toronto  has  already  sent  over  3,000  men  into  the  army, 
and  of  these  about  375  are  from  Victoria  College.  Over  100 
have  already  fallen,  fifteen  of  them  from  our  own  college. 
Every  eligible  professor's  son,  including  my  own  second  boy 
(the  eldest  is  in  West  China),  in  Victoria  College  is  in  the  army. 
President  Bowles'  son  is  home  wounded.  From  the  ranks  of 
the  Methodist  ministry  in  Canada  310  men  have  enlisted,  fifty- 
eight  as  chaplains,  the  rest  as  combatants.  Life  seems  one  vast 
nightmare  to  us  now.    Best  wishes  for  dear  old  Drew." 

Joshua  O.  Randall,  '95,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Evangelism,  has  been  elected  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  Wesley  Foundation  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

A  Drew  Alumni  Association  of  the  Nebraska  Conference 
was  formed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Conference  in  Septem- 
ber. The  following  alumni  are  members:  M.  C.  Smith,  '78, 
President;  S.  E.  Taft,  '10,  Secretary;  P.  H.  Smith,  '98;  E.  M. 
Furman,  '01,  Secretary  of  the  Conference;  S.  W.  Longacre, 
'07;  V.  C.  Wright,  '08;  M.  W.  Rose,  '09;  J.  B.  Roe,  '09;  C. 
E.  Austin,  '09,  and  L.  E.  Fuller,  W.  L.  Hadsell,  H.  C.  Bur- 
rows of  the  Class  of  1910. 

F.  A.  La  Violette,  '90,  has  become  pastor  of  the  Queene 
Anne  Methodist  Church  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Samuel  Gurney,  '90,  who  has  been  in  this  country  since 
May,  when  he  attended  the  General  Conference  as  a  delegate 
from  the  East  Central  Africa  Conference,  has  returned  to  his 
work  at  Nahaka,  South  Rhodesia,  Africa. 

Bernard  H.  Paddock,  '09,  who  has  been  spending  a  year 
on  furlough  in  the  United  States,  has  returned  to  Yenping, 
China. 
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Jacob  Finger,  '02,  of  the  Central  New  York  Conference, 
has  moved  to  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  from  Naples,  N.  Y.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  at  Naples  by  C.  C.  Penfold,  '13. 

H.  B.  Sehnert,  '01,  has  transferred  from  the  North-East 
Ohio  Conference  to  the  New  York  East,  and  is  stationed  at 
Westport,  Conn. 

Ernest  F.  Tittle,  '08,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
Broad  Street  Methodist  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Among  the  changes  of  pastorates  made  by  Drew  alumni 
in  the  Central  New  York  Conference  are  the  following :  Charles 
R.  Vickery,  '13,  goes  to  Manlius,  N.  Y. ;  H.  Blake  Reddick, 
'02,  goes  to  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Bishop  John  L.  Nuelsen,  '90,  who  has  been  seriously  ill 
during  the  winter  at  the  Deaconess  Hospital  at  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, is  reported  very  much  improved. 

Drew  is  very  largely  represented  in  the  Genesse  Conference. 
Among  the  changes  of  address  of  alumni  made  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  are  the  following:  Guy  Lawton,  '95, 
Spencerport,  N.  Y. ;  J.  W.  Sanderson,  '00,  Angelica,  N.  Y. ; 
George  O.  Fisher,  '98,  Dalton,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  W.  Eaton,  '04, 
Silver  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  White,  '93,  South  Byron,  N.  Y. ; 
E.  M.  Snodgrass,  '89,  Medina,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  W.  Brunk,  '03, 
Peoples  Church,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Francis  E.  Whiteside,  '04,  who  has  been  Secretary  of 
Student  Work  of  the  General  Conference  Commission  on 
Evangelism  for  the  last  four  years,  is  now  located  in  New  York, 
where  he  is  associated  with  the  Centenary  Commission  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Bishop  Herbert  Welch,  '90,  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
with  Bishop  M.  C.  Harris,  November  11th,  for  Yokahoma.  Be- 
fore leaving  he  was  tendered  a  luncheon  in  San  Francisco  by 
the  Japanese   Society. 

Jesse  Lacklen,  '10,  who  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  District  of  the  Montana 
Conference,  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Conference. 

The  holders  of  the  two  Drew  Seminary  Fellowships  for 
the  Class  of  1916  are  pursuing  the  post-graduate  studies  in 
this  country,  owing  to  the  war.     Charles  E.  Liston  is  at  the 
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University  of  Chicago  and  John  M.  Jaqueth  is  at  Columbia 
University. 

Harold  E.  Witman,  '16,  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Joint  Educational  Department  of  the  Boards  of  Foreign  and 
Home  Missions. 

Clyde  H.  Hale,  '12,  becomes  Associate  Pastor  of  Meridian 
Street  Church,  Indianapolis,  entering  upon  his  new  work 
January  1,  1917. 

The  John  G.  Wendel  Fund 

The  most  recent  gift  to  Drew  Seminary  was  a  check  for 
ten  thousand  dollars  from  Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  D.  Wendel  Swope 
and  Miss  Mary  E.  A.  Wendel  to  establish  the  John  G.  Wendel 
Fund  in  memory  of  their  honored  brother,  Mr.  John  G.  Wendel, 
who  died  November  30,  1914.  The  income  from  this  fund  is 
to  be  available  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Seminary.  This 
is  not  the  first  gift  which  has  come  to  us  from  these  devoted 
friends  of  the  Seminary.  Their  interest  and  the  interest  of 
other  members  of  the  family  in  the  school  has  extended  over 
a  considerable  period.  Some  twenty  years  ago  three  other 
funds  of  a  like  amount  were  given  as  memorials  to  bear  these 
names:  The  Henrietta  Dorothea  Wendel  Fund,  the  Mary  A. 
Wendel  Fund  and  the  John  D.  Wendel  Fund. 

Through  all  these  years  the  income  from  these  several 
funds  has  been  helping  to  train  men  for  Christian  leadership 
in  many  fields,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  been  of  in- 
calculable aid  in  helping  forward  the  Kingdom;  and  now 
comes  this  additional  gift  to  begin  its  ministry  of  service,  tes- 
tifying at  the  same  time  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Wendel  in 
theological  education,  for  he  had  shared  in  the  foundation  of 
the  other  funds,  referred  to  above,  and  in  the  continued  devo- 
tion of  his  sisters  to  this  Seminary.  For  this  latest  expression 
of  their  devotion,  as  for  the  earlier  benefactions  we  are  deeply 
grateful. 
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Faculty  Notes 

President  Tipple  has  been  giving  much  time  of  late  to 
the  plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  Seminary's  Jubilee  Year, 
and  especially  to  the  development  of  the  Endowment  Campaign. 
He  is  accepting  only  such  engagements  to  preach  or  give  ad- 
dresses as  will  directly  help  on  the  campaign.  At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted:  It  is  deemed  fitting,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  obvious,  to  direct  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  has  entered 
upon  its  Semi-Centennial  Year,  having  formally  opened  Novem- 
ber 6,  1867,  this  school,  like  the  Board  of  Education,  being 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Centennial  of  American  Methodism ;  and 
to  this  further  fact  that  the  very  group  of  men  who  gave 
form  to  the  Children's  Day  idea  and  brought  into  being  the 
Board  of  Education  likewise  took  the  initiative  in  founding 
and  developing  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  The  relations 
between  this  School  and  the  Board  of  Education  have  there- 
fore from  the  beginning  been  very  close,  and  this  Board  cannot 
do  less  at  this  time  than  felicitate  the  Seminary  on  the  com- 
pletion of  fifty  years  of  service  for  the  Church  and  pledge 
co-operation  in  its  Jubilee  Year  enterprise. 

President  Emeritus  Buttz  is  in  excellent  health,  and  is 
teaching  regularly.  He  preached  in  the  Church  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  not  long  since,  on  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary. Dr.  Buttz  was  pastor  of  this  Church  when  called 
to  Drew  Seminary. 

Professor  Rogers  is  now  engaged  in  writing  Student's  and 
Teacher's  Manuals  for  the  Senior  Graded  Lesson  Series  on 
"The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Hebrew  People."  He 
has  written  for  the  American  Historical  Review  critical  reviews 
of  "Clay's  Miscellaneous  Inscriptions  in  the  Yale  Babylonian 
Collection  and  of  Olmstead's  Assyrian  Historiography."  He 
preached  in  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  German- 
town,  Pa.,  December  3,  1916. 
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several  Articles  in  Volume  I  of  Hasting's  Dictionary  of  the 
Apostolic  Church;  "Melancthon's  Doctrinal  Differences  with 
Luther"  in  The  Lutheran  Quarterly  for  April,  1916;  "Luther's 
First  Trial"  in  The  Review  and  Expositor,  a  Baptist 
Quarterly,  and  "Shall  We  Leave  Wesley  for  Ritschl?"  in 
The  Methodist  Review  for  May,  1916. 

Prof.  Edwin  L.  Earp  has  been  asked  to  fill  the  Alumni 
Lectureship  for  the  year  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  lectures  will  be  "The  Country  Church  and  Some  of 
Its  Problems."  These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  March.  He 
will  also  lecture  at  the  School  for  Rural  Leaders  at  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kan.,  during  the  first 
week  in  February.  The  theme  of  this  course  of  lectures  will  be 
"What  the  Church  Is  Doing  to  Meet  the  Demands  of  the  Rural 
Life  Movement." 

Prof.  W.  J.  Thompson  delivered  the  opening  sermon  of 
the  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  October.  He 
also  preached  at  Dickinson  College  the  second  Sunday  in 
November. 

Prof.  Edwin  Lewis  of  the  Department  of  Theology  con- 
tributed an  article  to  The  Methodist  Review  for  July  on  "Some 
Aspects  of  Scholasticism." 

Prof.  Edmund  D.  Soper  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Missionary  Preparation,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
in  New  York,  December  4  and  6.  Prof.  Soper  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Boards 
Council.  He  has  been  appointed  a  delegate  from  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the 
Interdenominational  Foreign  Missions  Council  which  meets  at 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  in  January.  On  January  7  he  will 
preach  at  Wesleyan  University. 

Prof.  Wallace  MacMullen  preached  at  Vassar  College  re- 
cently, and  for  a  number  of  weeks  has  been  supplying  the 
pulpit  at  Foundry  Church,  Washington,  D.   C. 
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Prof.  F.  Watson  Hannan  preached  before  the  New  York 
Preachers'  Meeting  on  Monday,  December  4.  He  gave  four 
addresses  before  the  Grand  Central  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
New  York  on  October  20,  27  and  November  3,  10;  and,  also, 
gave  seven  lectures  before  the  Central  German  Conference 
Institute  at  Berea  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  December  8-10. 
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